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In the Educational Supplement Section of The 
Nation for May 7, 1914, under the caption, One of the 
Giants, there is a vigorous attack on the part that the 
study of philology has, in recent decades, played in the 
preparation of the teacher of English composition and 
literature. Such teachers, the writer took for granted, 
must be doctors of philosophy. The training of such 
doctors and prospective teachers, involving a "streng 
wissenschaftliche drill in Germanic philology", such 
as a study of the scanty remains of Gothic literature, 
and a consequent "minimizing <of> the classical and 
renaissance element in our literature", the writer de- 
nounces as a "vicious system". 

All this, however, is far less interesting and important 
than the paragraph in which the writer urges an alliance 
of lovers of English literature and lovers of the Classics. 

At a public meeting of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion, held in this city in December of 1910, the late 
E. M. Shepard, eminent as a legal scholar and states- 
man, called upon the teachers there assembled "to 
uphold the lofty standard embodied in a study of the 
humanities, to make the cause of the classics one with 
that of modern literatures, and to lead young men to 
see in life more than that which will lead to the accumu- 
lation of wealth in an age absorbed in the pursuit of 
riches". How much has the English department of 
. . . any ... of our great universities done to 
forward this noble ideal ? The pressing need of English 
instruction is to make its cause one with the classics, 
not only for the sake of the languishing classics, but 
quite as much for its own sake. Such a union would 
be profoundly fructifying and would at the same time 
put an end to a vast deal of rubbish. What has the 
English department done to help this union? The 
instructors will say that they are heartily in favor of 
such a programme, but what have they done? Are 
they ready to give up a single one of their remaining 
requirements in philology and mediaevalism so as to 
allow the English student time to do a small amount of 
work in the classics? No; when it comes to the test 
they will tell you that after all it is not right that the 
future teacher of English should leave the university 
without being grounded in the sources of his language — 
by which they mean Ulphilas and the other Giant 
grinning at the gate. 

The suggestion of an alliance between teachers of 
English and lovers of the Classics has in fact been made 
more than once lately by teachers of English, e. g. by 
Professor Lane Cooper, of the English Department of 
Cornell University, in the fine paper read by him in 
April last at the meeting of The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States. It would seem that such a sug- 
gestion need only be stated to win enthusiastic support 



from both parties to the proposed alliance. How any- 
one can read or teach English literature without a first- 
hand knowledge of the Greek and Latin literatures is to 
me incomprehensible; how anyone can be devoted 
to English literature without being devoted also to the 
most important sources of English literature, the Greek 
and Latin literatures, assuming that he knows them, is 
equally incomprehensible. 

Recently an extremely skilful and successful teacher 
of undergraduate English in a great University expressed 
himself to me in very vigorous terms in condemnation 
of undergraduate courses in English literature as con- 
sisting almost entirely of belles-lettres; such courses, 
he continued, include no serious reading in the fields 
of history or philosophy. Naturally such easy courses 
in one's own vernacular are more popular with many 
students than courses in Latin and Greek, whose 
extant remains belong, almost without exception, 
within the very fields which current courses in English 
literature avoid. 

The same point is made in an article entitled English 
as Humane Letters, by Professor Frank Aydelotte, of 
the Department of English in the University of Indiana, 
published in The Atlantic Monthly for September last 
(pages 377-38o). 

Much of our greatest English literature is read by 
the American undergraduate, if at all, not in the English 
department, but in the department of philosophy or 
sociology or history or theology or the fine arts. We 
have gradually narrowed the content of our literary 
courses until we have little left except descriptions of 
nature, love stories, and lyrics. The habit of using 
books filled with brief selections from a large number of 
authors prevents the student from getting any clear and 
complete notion of what any English man of letters was 
really trying to say (379). 

In another part of his paper (378) Professor Aydelotte 
makes a reply, in effect, to the criticism cited above 
from The Nation (though he does not mention that 
article) : 

The popularity of the study of English, however, 
need not blind us to the very unsatisfactory nature of 
its results. Whatever good things it may do for our 
undergraduates it does not teach them to think, does 
not offer them any severe intellectual discipline; it 
is not a good course for a man to take who wants to 
develop that power of sane, keen thinking which is the 
distinguishing mark of a liberal education. 

This fact is even more apparent in the case of the 
students who give their attention mainly to belles- 
lettres, to the appreciation of literature, than in those 
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who confine themselves to philology and literary history. 
The popular outcry against linguistics and source- 
hunting does not go to the root of the matter. Among 
English professors and English students alike are many 
able men who have sought in philology and in the his- 
tory of literature something solid, something of real 
intellectual value, something 'to bite on', which they 
could not find in courses in literary 'appreciation'. 
And for that point of view there is this justification, that 
most of the graduates from our literary courses who are 
comparatively free from philology, and are not at all 
absorbed in the minutiae of literary history, are lamen- 
tably deficient in power of thought, in the ability to 
understand literature — woefully lacking in real literary 
interests. Literary power is power to think and power 
to feel in the sense in which feeling becomes illumina- 
tion and yields a result similar to the result of thought. 
This illumination our training in English literature 
seems somehow not to give. 

In the opening paragraphs of his paper (377) Pro- 
fessor Aydelotte warmly praises the classical course, 
especially as it has been worked out at Oxford: that 
education, he says, 

has been obviously practical in its results. Oxford and 
Cambridge men have ruled brilliantly the greatest 
empire in the world, they have given England one of 
the most democratic governments and almost the 
cleanest politics on earth, they have played their part 
with credit in business and in every profession. 

The student of the Classics at Oxford, he continues* 
studies not only the principal Greek and Latin poets, 
orators and dramatists, but the classic historians and 
philosophers — in a word, he deals not only with the 
aesthetic qualities of Greek and Latin literature but 
with Greek and Roman thought. The classical course 
thus offers to the undergraduate the key to modern 
civilization. 

"Probably no training in modern literature", he says 
further, "can be made to equal this in intellectual 
value". He sees no chance of any very extensive study 
of the Classics in America. The one hope, then, of 
making the study of English literature a truly fruitful 
study is to pursue that study as the study of the Classics 
is pursued at Oxford. English writers must be treated 
not merely as "elegant amusement for our idle hours"; 
we must regard the poets and novelists and essayists 
as those who are "trying to unify and explain life to us, 
and to give us the zest for it which their divine vision 
has brought to them". The value of a piece of litera- 
ture lies in its author's thought about life. 

Further -into Professor Aydelotte's paper there is not 
space to go; the extracts given above will show that, 
though addressed primarily to teachers of English, it is 
full of suggestiveness also for the teacher of the Classics. 

c. K. 

NEW HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN THE RE- 
VISED STATE-DOCUMENTS OF ATHENS 

In the century and a half between 403 and 230 B.C., 
enough decrees of the Attic state found lasting record 
in stone to preserve through the succeeding centuries to 
our own day the memory of more than 800 of them. 
Three-fourths of these had been in the hands of his- 



torians and epigraphists before the recent collection 
of all the extant decrees appeared 1 . This, however, has 
added in a breath some 200 new fragments. Such an 
accession of new historical material ought not to pass 
unnoticed. The following rapid summary may serve 
to draw attention to its value. So many of the new 
fragments supplement older pieces, that I have thought 
it advisable to give the historic setting of new docu- 
ments through brief mention of the more important 
older ones. Consequently, this paper has become 
a cursory resume of the state-business of Athens 
between the dates given, in the light of the latest addi- 
tions to our knowledge. As a means of reference, I 
give in parentheses the numbers of the documents as 
they appear in the new volume. 

Our summary begins at the time of the fall of Athens, 
in 403 B.C., with the well-known Samian decree (1), a 
document on which a generation of epigraphists has 
successfully labored, until, in its latest dress, it stands 
before us nearly complete; for it has been entirely 
restored with the exception of two proper names. 
Thus for seventy-five lines wc can read of the loyal 
devotion of Athens and Samos to each other during 
those years of terror, 405-402 B.C., first after Aegos- 
potami, when this island alone remained faithful to the 
imperial city, and two years later, when Athens 
befriended the Samian democrats in their exile and paid 
special honor to one of the Samian families. 

Next (6), the restored Athenian democracy can be 
seen at work repairing the mischief done by the Thirty, 
incidentally, (10), repaying with citizenship those brave 
metics — farmers, cooks, carpenters, bakers and the 
like — who had helped to expel the Tyrants. The 
period of fresh aggression and the beginning of the 
Corinthian War are signalized by treaties of alliance 
with Boeotia (14), Locris (15), and Eretria (16). A 
new fragment (17) apparently refers to the famous 
naval engagement that took place off Cnidus during 
this war and to some deed of valor there by the Thasian 
army-seer, Sothrys. Familiar documents follow: 
treaties with King Seuthes of Thrace (21) and with 
Thasos (24), negotiations with Clazomenae (28), and 
other concrete evidences of the second attempts made 
by Athens at empire, attempts which were so rudely 
blocked by the King's Peace, in the winter of 386 B.C. 
Eloquent testimony to what this Peace meant in many 
of the Greek states can be found in the list of Thasian 
refugees for whom Athens is obliged to provide in the 
year following (33), as well as in a treaty with Chios (35), 
which is important as marking the real beginning of the 
second Athenian Confederacy. 

Before the actual establishment of this new league, 
however, Athenian politics became embroiled with 



'See Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. II, III, Editio Minor, Pars 
Prima, Fasciculus Prior. Edidit J. Kirchner. Berlin, 1913. 
This is the first of a series of volumes which will replace Inscriptiones 
Graecae II, Parts 1-5 and III, Parts 1-3. Of the original volumes, 
II contained the inscriptions dated between 403 B. C. and the reign 
of Augustus, III all later documents. This division of material 
has now been given up. Hence the revision bears the double 
numbering II. III. 



